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HAVE promised to address you on “Modern Prophets 
and the Christian Faith,” and some of you have prob- 
ably been reminding yourselves that there have been false 
prophets as well as true, and wondering of which kind I 
intend to speak. Well, we shall see more about that as we 
go on. Meantime, let me say that I mean chiefly certain 
journalists, novelists, and scientists, who, for some time 
past, have been airing their opinions on questions of the- 
ology and religion, without any reference whatever to Reve- 
lation. 

It is three or four years now since the thing began. An 
enterprising editor of a London paper conceived the idea of 
getting up a symposium on a religious subject, and to that 
end invited from each of a number of prominent writers 
a contribution on a given religious question. The religious 
symposium caught on; soon other editors followed suit, and 
you had symposia on a variety of subjects, such as “My 
Religion,” “God in These Times,” “Is Prayer Answered?” 
“Where Are the Dead?” “The Reality of Hell.” 

Many shades of thought were represented in the con- 
tributions, some of them quite orthodox, and with these I 
have at present no concern. But many of the writers gave 
simply their own crude opinions, without even an attempt 
at reasons for departing from the accepted faith of Christen- 
dom. They wrote as if Christianity, even in its Catholic 
form, were played out; as if the time had come for modern 
prophets. I shall have much to say later on that will show 
the absurdity of such an attitude; meantime, I would sug- 
gest that since Christ’s teaching has been, for 1,900 years, 
the mainstay of Christendom, and is still the guide and con- 
solation of hundreds of millions of the human race, decency 
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would seem to require that some solid reasons should be 
given, or at least attempted, before unceremoniously thrust- 
ing it aside in the public press. 


BROADCASTING PAGANISM 


Still more objectionable is the broadcasting of this pa- 
gan gospel. Yet the B.B.C. during last autumn permitted 
—indeed, I think, invited—a number of the modern proph- 
ets to broadcast their views. This is a far more serious 
matter than any contributions to the press, for the audi- 
ence, in the case of the B.B.C., is immense, and composed 
considerably of the young. I cannot help believing that it 
is a very serious thing for any country maintaining a State 
religion that is avowedly Christian, to permit an institution 
like the B.B.C., which is almost a national institution, to 
be the vehicle of anti-Christian propaganda. It will prob- 
ably be replied that sound Christian teaching was also 
broadcast. But, surely, that is no reply. Sound Christian 
teaching may well be expected through such an institution 
in a Christian land, but not so teaching that is anti-Chris- 
tian. 

After the symposiasts and the broadcasters came three 
scientists who published their views in rather lengthy and 
carefully written contributions to one of the Sunday papers 
during last November. Somebody—I think it was Mr. 
James Douglas, in the Sunday Express, referred to them 
as the “Big Three.” They are Sir Arthur Keith, Mr. H. 
G. Wells, and the Hon. Bertrand Russell. They are three 
distinguished men, and I suppose we must reckon them 
among the major prophets. I shall therefore dwell for a 
moment on their respective creeds, more particularly on 
that of Sir Arthur Keith, whose article was the first of the 
three to appear and the most likely to do harm. 


LIMITATIONS OF SCIENCE 


First let me say that I have nothing but respect and 
admiration for all true science, and for scientists, as long as 
they recognize their limitations. But I am not one of those 
who look up to physical science as a sort of god, and to the 
scientist as a superman. Science is simply systematized 
knowledge, and knowledge often of a very narrow range, 
and it does not at all follow because a man has spent his 
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life in even the most successful study of plants, or skeletons, 
that he is therefore a reliable authority regarding God or 
the things of the spirit. I was interested to read a state- 
ment made by Sir Oliver Lodge a couple of weeks ago that 
“science in fact has became reverent.” I hope it is true; 
it was about time. I hope, too, that scientists will take 
to heart the last sentence of Sir James Jeans in his recent 
work, “The Mysterious Universe,” in which he says: “Our 
main contention can hardly be that the science of today has 
a pronouncement to make, perhaps it ought rather to be 
that science should leave off making pronouncements; the 
river of knowledge has too often turned back on itself.” 
Possibly, Sir James may refer to pronouncements on phys- 
ical things, though his statement is general, but, in any 
case, how much greater force have his words when there is 
question of things spiritual. 


Str ARTHUR KEITH 


Sir Arthur Keith’s creed appeared on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 9 last, under the heading “God, Man, and the Uni- 
verse: & Scientist’s Confession of Faith.” The main points 
of his creed may be summed up as follows: We are all de- 
scended from apes, and the sooner we realize this the bet- 
ter. There is no such thing as a human soul; the soul is 
but a name for the manifestations of the living brain; there 
is no future life, no such thing as personal immortality; the 
gift of immortality is for the race, not for the individual, 
and the desire of immortality is a sin of the flesh, to be 
conquered and suppressed. If I add that he admits design 
to be manifest everywhere, and hence that “we must postu- 
late a Lord of the universe, give Him what shape we will”— 
you have before you the substance of this scientist’s creed. 
It is after all a simple creed: we must postulate a Lord of 
the Universe, whether He exists or not; we are all de- 
scended from monkeys; and at death we all perish for ever. 

As if to imply there is no room for doubt regarding the 
articles of this creed, Sir Arthur speaks modestly on some 
other questions, such as the origin of life, the culmination 
of life in human form, and the final purpose of man’s ex- 
istence. 

. “The human brain,” he says, “is a poor instrument to 
solve such ultimate problems,” 
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It is a pity he did not advert sooner to the poverty of 
the human brain. Had he done so he might possibly have 
taken Sir James Jean’s advice and left off making pro- 
nouncements; he might, perhaps, have waited to find the 
“missing link” before assuring us so confidently of our “ape- 
like ancestors,” and I believe he would have refrained 
from denying so stoutly the existence of the human soul on 
the strength of such arguments as he advances against it. 
Thus, to take one example, he argues that since there is a 
great resemblance between the brains of apes and of men, 
and since there is no reason to believe that apes have souls, 
therefore there is none for believing that men have. But 
surely whatever be the resemblance between the brains of 
apes and of men—a matter about which I know nothing— 
there is a reason, and a very cogent one, for looking in 
man for something not found in the ape. 

For instance, Sir Arthur will readily admit, I feel sure, 
that there is a vast difference in intelligence between, let us 
say, the cleverest ape and the poorest scientist; and to the 
majority of mankind this difference appears so vast as to 
call for in the scientist not merely a more developed brain 


but something of a wholly different and superior kind, 
something which we call a human soul; yet, marvelous to 
say, this world of difference in intelligence, which lies at the 
heart of the whole matter, is passed over by Sir Arthur 
in complete silence. Sir Arthur has the courage, or rather 
the imprudence, to raise the question as to how this creed 
of his would work in practice. 


This is his reply, which I consider a real gem: “If men 
believe, as I do, that this present earth is the only heaven, 
they will strive all the more to make a heaven of it. To 
feel that we are mere birds of passage, only temporary 
probationers, is not conducive to the best conduct.” I think 
the unconscious humor of that reply would be hard to beat. 
Certainly if men believed that this earth is the only heaven, 
many of them would strive to make the most of it, even 
if, to use a slang phrase, they “made hell” in the effort. 
Yes, they would strive, even at their neighbor’s expense, 
and who could blame them? If the poor man believed that 
there were no future life, who could blame him for trying 
to have the best possible time in this? Who could blame 
him very much for theft or robbery, or adultery, or even 
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murder, in his quest for his earthly heaven, the only heaven 
he could hope to enjoy? 

Equally rich is Sir Arthur’s implication that the Chris- 
tian belief that we are all birds of passage, that is to say, 
destined for a future life of bliss or misery, according to 
our conduct here, is not so conducive to the best conduct as 
his own creed, which derives us all from apes, and at death 
condemns us all to nothingness. 


WELLS AND RUSSELL 


I pass on to Mr. Wells’ contribution, which appeared 
on November 16 last. It is a lengthy article, containing 
a good deal of rather nebulous musing on the nature of 
immortality and individuality, and spiced with some biology 
and psychology; but the pith of it is this, in Mr. Wells’ 
own words: 

I do not believe in the least that either the body of H. G. Wells 
or his personality is immortal, but I do believe that the growing 
process of thought, knowledge and will, of which we are parts, of 
which I am a part and of which you are a part, may go on grow- 
ing in range and power for ever. I think man is immortal, but not 
men, 

You may have noticed that Mr. Wells makes no men- 
tion of his soul—he speaks of his body and of his per- 
sonality,—so that we may take it that he agrees with Sir 
Arthur in denying the existence of the human soul, as well 
as all individual immortality. And since there is no future 
life, men are to be good and lead the higher life, not for 
fear of hell or hope of heaven, but for the good of the race; 
we may say for the benefit of posterity, for that is what it 
all amounts to. Indeed, Mr. Wells says: “It is a sin to 
bury the talent, the individual gift which we possess for the 
good of the master being, man.” I think I can leave you 
to draw your own conclusions as to.how this creed would 
work in practice. I will merely say that while there may 
be a few souls who would be prepared to shape their con- 
duct for the sake of posterity, to the bulk of mankind the 
idea would be simply amusing. 

Neither Mr. Wells nor Sir Arthur tells us how or where 
he learned that man can be immortal if there is no future 
life. They must mean that this earth, with man upon it, 
is to endure for ever, but that is a view about which I 
recommend them to consult astronomers. 
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I cannot make out from Mr. Wells’ article whether he 
believes in the existence of God, but the Hon. Bertrand 
Russell, whose contribution appeared a week after that of 
Mr. Wells, leaves us in no doubt as to his attitude on this 
point. He does not believe in the existence of God, nor in 
free will, nor in immortality. He tells us that he settled 
these questions for himself between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen, and at the age of eighteen definitely aban- 
doned all the dogmas of Christianity. If it should seem to 
anyone that it was rather an immature age at which to take 
such a momentous step, that he could hardly have ade- 
quately examined the evidence of Christianity at the age 
of eighteen, I suppose the answer would be that genius can- 
not be bound by ordinary laws. 

And now that you have some idea of the gospel of these 
modern prophets, let us see what is to be said on the other 
side. 


THE CHRISTIAN POSITION 


The Christian position is that Christ was the Son of 
God, and that He gave a Divine Revelation, which being 


Divine was therefore true, and which was intended to hold 
good while the world lasts, and with such a Divine Revela- 
tion no other truth, to whatever science it may belong, can 
come into collision, for human reason is from God, and sci- 
entific truth is a fruit of human reason, and hence it can no 
more contradict revealed doctrine than God can contradict 
Himself. Such is the Christian claim, and I take it that if 
our modern prophets believed that there is a God and that 
He had declared anything to be true, they would all be pre- 
pared to admit also that no truth, in any science, could con- 
tradict what God has said. It becomes therefore of vital 
importance to inquire, first, whether Christ gave definite 
teaching on the chief religious matters dealt with by our 
symposiasts, broadcasters and scientists, and secondly, 
whether Christ was God. 

On these two questions I might, as a Catholic, appeal 
merely to the authority of the Catholic Church, which 
Christ established to teach mankind in matters of faith and 
morals; but dealing as I am here with people who disregard 
the Church, I appeal to the New Testament, and am pre- 
pared to treat it merely as history, abstracting altogether 
from its inspired authority. 
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I maintain then that the New Testament, regarded mere- 
ly as history, proves Christ to be in conflict with modern 
prophets on all the great religious questions they have dealt 
with, and that it also proves Him to be God. 

But I can imagine someone interposing at this point and 
asserting that Rationalistic criticism has destroyed even the 
historical authority of the New Testament. I know that 
has been said and often repeated, but I know also that it is 
absolutely untrue. And here let me say that I spent thirty 
of the best years of my life chiefly in the study of the New 
Testament and of the Rationalistic efforts to explain it 
away, and I confidently assert that the many and learned 
onslaughts made upon it have not only not destroyed but 
not even shaken its authority. The evident sincerity of the 
writers, the opportunities they had of learning the truth, 
their consentient evidence on all substantials, the fact that 
a number sealed their convictions with their blood, all these 
things combine to place the authority of the New Testa- 
ment in a position of almost unparalleled strength. 


CurIst’s TEACHING 


I ask, then, does the New Testament show Christ to be 
in conflict with the modern prophets on all these religious 
questions they have discussed; the existence of God, the 
existence and immortality of the human soul, free will, the 
reality of heaven and hell? The answer is that it does, most 
clearly and unmistakably. Take the question of the exist- 
ence of God. This truth lies at the root of all Christ’s 
teaching and is implicitly affirmed at the beginning of the 
Sermon on the Mount in the words: “Blessed are the clean 
of heart, for they shall see God.” Take the existence of the 
human soul, we find Christ saying: “Fear not them that kill 
the body and are not able to kill the soul; but rather fear 
him that can destroy both body and soul in hell,’ where, 
be it noted, He clearly distinguishes the soul from the body 
and from everything that can be killed. Obviously Our 
Lord did not agree with Sir Arthur Keith that the human 
brain and the soul are the same thing. Take. again, free 
will. Christ everywhere supposes it, as when He says: “If 
thou wilt enter into life keep the commandments.” And as 
to this His view about immortality and the reality of heaven 
and hell, we need only recall His picture of the Last Judg- 
ment and His statement that the wicked shall go into ever- 
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lasting punishment, but the just into life everlasting. Thus 
on every one of these great questions Christ is directly op- 
posed to the modern prophets. 


Curist Is Gop 


It only remains, therefore, to inquire whether Christ was 
God, in which case, I hope, even the scientists would defer 
to His judgment. Time will not permit me to attempt more 
than the barest outline of proof. I say, then, that an un- 
prejudiced study of the New Testament proves Christ to be 
unlike any other man that has ever lived, proves Him in 
fact to be God. Centuries before He appeared on earth 
Prophets had foretold His birth of a Virgin and in Bethle- 
hem; an Archangel announced His Blessed Mother, His 
Virginal Conception; before He was born the Baptist in 
Elizabeth’s womb leaped for joy at His presence. St. Eliza- 
beth saluted Mary as the mother of her Lord, and Mary 
herself in a transport of joy cried out: “Behold from hence- 
forth all generations shall call me blessed.” At His birth 
choirs of angels appeared over Bethlehem; the shepherds 
and Simeon and Anna recognized Him as the long-expected 
Redeemer; and the Wise Men, led by a miraculous star, 
journeyed from the East to adore Him. At His Baptism a 
voice from Heaven declared Him to be the Son of God. 
When He had entered upon His public mission, He read the 
secrets of men’s hearts, He commanded the devils, He 
calmed the winds and waves, He healed the diseased, He 
raised the dead to life; in fact He wrought all sorts of mir- 
acles. By the way, I understand that miracles are not in 
favor in some high places in Birmingham, that it is held 
they do not occur in human experience. But I prefer to ac- 
cept the witness of the New Testament, and the words of 
Our Lord to the two disciples of John the Baptist, when He 
said: “Go and relate to John what you have heard and seen. 
The blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the 
deaf hear, the dead rise again, the poor have the Gospel 
preached to them.” In these words Our Lord makes it clear 
that miracles did occur, and that, just as much as the 
preaching of the Gospel to the poor, they occurred in hu- 
man experience, then were things “heard and seen.” 

But to return to the proof of Christ’s Divinity. On va- 
rious occasions during His life He promised that He would 
rise from the dead, and the Gospels, powerfully reinforced 
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by the other books of the New Testament, afford invincible 
evidence that He fulfilled the prediction. 

If we turn from the consideration of Christ’s miracles 
to His moral teaching and character, we find once more that 
He stands alone among the sons of Adam. The loftiness 
and beauty of His moral teaching is universally admitted; 
indeed, it is the one thing in connection with Him about 
which some of the symposiasts enthused. 

His moral character, too, was perfect. Except when He 
was accused of blasphemy for claiming to be the Son of 
God (Mark xiv, 63, 64), not one of His enemies ever hinted 
at sin in Him, though He challenged them to convince Him 
of sin. Unless roused by hypocrisy and wickedness, He was 
all meekness and gentleness; to friend and foe He spoke the 
truth, however unpleasant, and He was a pattern of humil- 
ity, as witness His washing the Apostles’ feet. 

Yet this sinless Man of such truth and humility made 
claims such as man never made before or since. Thus He 
declared: “All things are delivered to me by my Father” 
(Matt. xi, 27); and “No man cometh to the Father but by 
me” (John xiv, 6); He declared Himself to be greater than 
Solomon (Matt. xii, 42); to have existed before Abraham 
came into being (John viii, 58); to be the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life (John xiv, 6); to be the long-expected Messiah 
and the Son of God (Mark xiv, 62-64); in fine to be one in 
nature and power with the Father (John x, 28-30). 

I wonder how many there are among the modern proph- 
ets who have calmly considered and pondered over these 
claims. I doubt if there is even one. They have heard or 
read somewhere, perhaps in a newspaper or novel or in the 
unscientific pronouncement of some scientist, that German 
criticism has discredited Christianity, and so without inquir- 
ing for themselves they coolly ignore Christ’s claims to Di- 
vinity. Yet to anyone who weighs those claims and who 
believes there is a God at all, it ought-to be clear that Christ 
is God, for how could God permit Him to work innumerable 
miracles during His life, and finally rise from the dead, thus 


confirming all the claims He made, unless those claims were 
justified? 


Thus the New Testament, considered merely as history, 
sets the modern prophets in a sorry light, for on all these 
great religious questions with which they have meddled, it 


proves them to be in direct conflict with One whose teach- 
ing was Divine. 
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THE Fact oF THE CHURCH 


Until now I have spoken merely as a Christian. But as 
one who is not only a Christian but also a Catholic I might, 
if time permitted, confront these amateur theologians not 
only with the New Testament but also with a very big and 
inconvenient fact—the Catholic Church. Years before a 
line of the New Testament was written, the Church, with 
the first Pope as her visible head, had been spread far and 
wide over the world, built up on faith in Christ’s Resurrec- 
tion and Divinity. No German criticism of the New Testa- 
ment can even pretend to touch that awkward fact; no hon- 
est and capable student of history can question it. 

Thus the early Church is an unshakable witness that 
there must have been abundant reason for believing in Our 
Lord’s Resurrection and Divinity; for how otherwise could 
men have ever come to believe in One who had been put to 
death as a malefactor between two thieves, and whose teach- 
ing was so much opposed to human prejudices and human 
passions? 

Now, the Church thus founded was charged by the Son 
of God to teach what He had taught, and to teach it not 
merely for fifteen centuries or twenty, not merely till Mar- 
tin Luther should arise to preach another gospel, nor merely 
till scientists should come along, and from the study of 
brain cells and fossil bones pretend to have reached a “new 
dispensation of knowledge,” but for all time, as long as the 
world should endure: “Going therefore, teach all the na- 
tions, baptizing them . . . teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you. And behold I am with 
you all days even to the consummation of the world.” 

There is no shadow of reason, then, for even the slight- 
est fear that any fully established scientific truth—as dis- 
tinct from the opinions, theories and hypotheses of scien- 
tists—can ever contradict Christ’s teaching on any question 
whatsoever, for truth cannot conflict with truth. Let sci- 
ence, then, untrammelled and free, pursue its course in the 
wide field of knowledge that admittedly lies open to it; but 
let it not complain if the Lord of the Universe has merci- 
fully deigned to speak on certain subjects, and, to warn it 
through His Revelation against rash and erroneous infer- 
ences in the domain of faith and morals, which lies outside 
its sphere. 





Symbolism 


Rr. Rev. WittiAm Turner, D.D. 
Reprinted from the Buffalo Catholic Union and Times. 


SUPPOSE I should start by telling you what I mean 
by symbolism. It is the use of some material thing 
to represent spiritual or abstract reality. For instance, no 
one could possibly represent, in sculpture or painting, so 
abstract a thing as Justice. Consequently, we have come 
to accept as a symbol of Justice a female figure, blind- 
folded, and holding the scales. The blindfolding is, of 
course, intended to convey impartiality of view,—and the 
scales the even balance between the rights of the contend- 
ing parties. 

Now, all religions have used, and still use, symbols. 
That is to say, all religions that are really religions. There 
are so-called religions that have a dread of using what na- 
ture intended us to to use in our approach to God and other 
spiritual realities. They despoiled the Catholic churches 
which they unjustly seized, they smashed statue and crucifix 
and every artistic ornament, leaving instead of a beautiful 
edifice, the bleak conventicle that is suited well enough for 
psalm-singing and preaching, but is as devoid of ornament 
as a barn or a silo. 

The Catholic Church, I need not tell you, has not done 
that. It is rich in symbolism. It used symbolism in the 
days when it lived in the Catacombs. It uses it today, and 
you know as well as I do, that, while such symbolism 
has enriched our spiritual experience, it has never been 
abused, as our timid Puritan friends feared that it would. 

In the Catacombs, the symbolism was, if I may say so, 
secretive. It was used largely to safeguard matters of be- 
lief and practice. In the fury of persecution, the Blessed 
Sacrament had to remain a secret, lest it be profaned. And 
so. it was represented in the symbol of the loaves and 
fishes, a perfectly innocent picture, if discovered by the 
pagans. Christ Himself was represented in the image of a 
fish. This is what is called a purely conventional symbol, 
a kind of cipher; for the Greek word for fish spells, in its 
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letters, the initials of “Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour.” 
You remember from the reading of “Quo Vadis” how this 
sign was a password among the Christians of that age. 


SIGNS OF GRACE 


To come down to our modern Catholic observance, the 
symbolism in the Sacraments is, as it were, intrinsic. For 
a Sacrament, as you were taught, is an “outward sign of 
inward grace.” So Baptism, that washes away original 
sin and any actual sin that might exist in the subject, has 
for its material water, and the symbolism of water is that 
it, quite naturally, washes. In Holy Communion, the 
spiritual food of the soul, bread and wine are the remote 
matter, and, at the same time, the symbols—they nourish, 
spiritually in the consecrated species, which are the Body 
and Blood of Christ. In Extreme Unction, the Holy Oils, 
applied to the different senses of the body, anoint for the 
final struggle with death, there being distinct reference to 
the oiling of the body of the athlete in the wrestling con- 
test of ancient time. And so the strengthening Chrism of 
Confirmation, accompanied by the testing stroke on the 
cheek, symbolizes strength and strengthening. The ring in 
the marriage service signifies union. So much for the Sacra- 
ments. 

In the sacramentals, too, there is an abundance of sym- 
bolism. Holy water, so universally and deservedly used in 
our homes, is really an aqua lustralis, a purifying water 
that, liturgically, is properly taken at the entrance to the 
church in order to symbolize the cleanliness of body and 
soul with which we should enter the holy place. 

With the sacramentals of ashes and palms you are quite 
familiar from your observance of Ash Wednesday and Palm 
Sunday. The symbolism of the ashes and the palms needs 
no explanation. 

Then, there is the symbolism of bells, both within the 
church and outside. No doubt the primary practical use 
was to call attention to the most sacred parts of the serv- 
ice, or, outside, to summon the Faithful. But, if I could 
spare time to tell you of the ceremony by which a church 
bell is solemly consecrated, you would realize that its 
symbolism extends into many unsuspected directions—to 
repel demons, to dispel storms, to calm tempests, to break 
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the destructive force of lightning. Incidentally, this is one 
liturgical practice that we owe to the ancient Irish Church. 

Light and fire are used in the ceremonies of the Church. 
Lights on the altar are an emblem of faith; fire is an em- 
blem of fervor. Never is the beauty of the symbolism of 
these so dramatically illustrated as when, on Holy Satur- 
day morning, the new fire is struck from flint and steel in 
the vestibule of the church, after the liturgical darkness of 
Good Friday, and brought, in solemn and triumphant chant, 
to the sanctuary and enthroned, as it were, in the Paschal 
Candle. It is a ceremony which should be better attended 
than it is. 

Incense is directly and purely of Jewish origin. It has 
a two-fold symbolism. It signifies prayer, which ascends 
to the throne of God, and also it is used to signify respect 
for persons and things. The priest is incensed, the bishop 
is incensed, the people are incensed, and the crucifix, the 
altar, the relics on the altar are incensed. But, when I say 
that incense is directly derived from Jewish ritual, I do not 
deny that, if we were to trace it farther back, it would have 
its origin in customs that were partly directed towards what 
we call fumigation of the building and the gathering. 

I have touched on only a few of the symbols of the 
sacramentals. I might, if time permitted, lead you into the 
intricacies of the symbolism of the Holy Trinity, a vast 
subject, and not to be mentioned here without an adequate 
thorough treatment. Suffice it is to say that, in represent- 
ing the Blessed Trinity, Christian art found its most per- 
plexing problem. All attempts at realism were out of the 
question, and symbolism itself was put to its supreme test 
in its effort to present so august, so mysterious, so humanly 
incomprehensible a truth as the reality of Three Persons in 
One God. 

I might, too, dwell on the symbolism of the Cross, the 
greatest of all Christian symbols. You all know that we 
have the Latin cross, the cross of St. Andrew, the Maltese 
cross, the Celtic cross; but much as they vary in form, the 
Cross, of all symbols, is the symbol of our salvation. For 
—and here is the real purpose of Catholic symbolism—on 
the Cross He died who saved us all. 

I will, if you permit me, pass over the symbolism of the 
Angels, which, indeed, is worthy of a separate study. 
There, as in the case of the Blessed Trinity, the artist is 
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hampered by the difficulty of representing on color and out- 
line a pure spirit. Let us pass to the symbolism of the 
Saints. Here the problem is easier. To all the Saints the 
artist accords the aureole or the nimbus, or both. The 
aureole is a circle or a cruciform light surrounding the 
head; the nimbus is a cloud, so to speak, illuminated, sur- 
rounding the whole body. 

This aureole or nimbus is generic. There are, besides, 
specific symbols. You are familiar with the palm of the 
martyr, the lily of the virgin, and so forth. But, in addi- 
tion, some saints have their own particular symbol or em- 
blem. For instance, the evangelists: St. Matthew, a young 
man; St. Mark, a winged lion; St. Luke, a winged calf, 
and St. John, an eagle. These are almost entirely con- 
ventional. More interesting are the individual emblems of 
the saints. These are related to their mode of martyrdom, 
if they were martyrs. For example, St. Andrew’s cross, 
which is in the shape of the letter X; St. Bartholomew’s 
flying knife, St. Catharine’s wheel. But, more appealing 
still are the particular symbols associated with the saint, 
apart from the mode of his martyrdom. St. Patrick’s 
shamrock comes first to mind; you all know the significance 
of that. Then there is the lamb, associated with St. Agnes: 
and the wheel of St. Catharine, though this, too, has reference 
to punishment inflicted. There is the dog of St. Dominic, 
which seems to be founded on a play of words. Besides, 
you have, accompanying every representation of St. Igna- 
tius, the symbol I. H. S., which is, in many senses, the 
grandest of them all. Our own little recent saint, the Lit- 
tle Flower, has been represented as holding in her hands a 
crucifix and a bunch of roses. Let it stand, so far as I am 
concerned; let that be her symbol. 

And there is a great field of thought and reflection on 
the symbolism of colors. As the colors are used in the 
liturgy, white is for virgins, confessors, doctors; red is for 
martyrs; purple is the seasonal color in Lent and Advent, 
and through the year is used on the vigils of great feasts. 
Green is the color of the “off” Sundays of the year, and 
seems thereby to be slighted. But it is not. In the extra- 
liturgical thought expressed in poem and prose, green is im- 
mortality, green is hope, green is expectancy of the best. 
And so, blue, which has no representation in the liturgical 
colors, is well esteemed in popular and literary pronounce- 
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ments as wisdom, philosophy, serenity, the clear vision, the 
emblem of contact between human mind and the eternal 
verities. 

And now there are more particular svmbolisms, perhaps 
the most interesting of all, about which I wish to add a 
word. 

The pelican, the fabled bird that fed its young from 
self-inflicted wounds on its breast, is. of course, the emblem 
of Him who gave His Body and Blood to be our food, 
Pie pelicane, Jesu Domine. The phoenix, rising from its 
ashes, was an emblem of the resurrection as early as the 
days of St. Clement, second successor of St. Peter. The 
peacock, an emblem of immortality, borrowed from pagan- 
ism, appears very early in the Catacombs, and is reproduced 
very artistically in the baptistry of the Shrine of Our Lady 
of Victory. 

It is only in modern times that the peacock came to be 
an emblem of vanity or silly ostentation. Even the humble 
rooster had his part in Christian symbolism. He was an 
emblem of watchfulness and vigilance, and, as such, was 
commended by his natural alertness to all preachers and 
pastors. There is, however, the pathetic side to his career 
in symbolism. Too often, he appears as the accuser of St. 
Peter, and that relation is quite easily understood. 

The dove universally represents the soul. And _ this 
goes back very far into ante-Christian symbolism. The 
dove, so gentle, so graceful, so peaceful, is the fitting em- 
blem of the soul, especially the departing soul. But Chris- 
tian symbolism was not weak, nor did it yield to senti- 
ment. The good soul was the white dove, and the bad 
soul, quite honestly and sternly, the black dove. 

The heart, of course, finds its place in religious sym- 
bolism. It is the emblem of intense love and devotion. 
It is found, as such, in the Catacombs; it is an emblem 
almost always used on the statues of St. Augustine, al- 
though it was only in comparatively recent times that it 
came to be adopted as a sign to call our minds and hearts 
to the greatest of all loves, in the Sacred Heart of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The rose, as the queen of flowers, has been quite gener- 
ally used in tribute to the Queen of Heaven. It has also 
distinct reference to charity, for, as the rose, paganly speak- 
ing, is the emblem of love; so, in Christian symbolism, it 
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takes over the task of representing charity. But, I confess, 
I love the rose, over all flowers, and I do not find in Chris- 
tian symbolism the use of the rose that I might have ex- 
pected. Perhaps the Christians feared the paganism of the 
rose. But, I know it to be neither pagan or Christian, 
but utterly exposed to pests in its effort to grow, and more 
than utterly perfect in its achievement, when it does grow 
and produce. If I could reform the symbolism of the rose, 
I should like to make it, in place of a vague figure among 
the floral emblems, one that by its beauty charms and by 
its triumph over its thousand enemies, encourages the rest 
of us who realize that the enemies of the soul are almost 
as numerous as the enemies of the rose. 

Contrasted with the rose, whose symbolism, as I say, 
is undeservedly dim, is the Passion flower. You all know 
it; you have seen it in its evanescent beauty—the three 
days of its blossoming signify the duration of Christ’s lying 
in the tomb. Suffice it to say that the symbolism in this 
case is sO apparent in every detail that, in some quarters, 
it has been insinuated that this so Catholic flower is an 
invention of the Jesuits. 

Need I talk of the humble daisy, emblem of St. Mar- 
garet; of the violet, badge of modesty, and the other ex- 
amples from the world of flower and plant? 

Of jewels and precious stones I know very little. But 
I do know that each of them has its special symbolic mean- 
ing. Emerald, opal, topaz, turquoise, diamond, each means 
something in the symbolism of the Church. But I prefer 
to pass over the individual gems and talk of the Cup, or 
Chalice, which, when put to their best use, they adorned. 
The cup is, quite naturally, following the scene at Geth- 
semane, the ‘‘symbol of destiny,” for good or ill. But, most 
usually, it is symbolic of the Lord’s Supper, 


Wherein the faithful wine 
Heard God, and was obedient unto Blood. 


Into the symbolism in Christian poetry I have not time 
to enter. Elsewhere, I have taken for my topic the sym- 
bolism of Coventry Patmore, or of Francis Thompson. I 
could go back even farther to the Dies Irae and the Stabat 
Mater. Out of a less known field, that of Cornish popular 
poetry, let me refer to a poem on the Passion, in which it is 
said that the bursting asunder of the body of Judas was 
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the effort of the demons to drag the wretched soul from 
the body, because it could not pass through the mouth that 
Christ had kissed. Symbolism, vivid and fierce. 

But I prefer to conclude by a reference to a poem that 
you all know, and recite, I am sure, quite frequently, the 
Litany of Loretto: “Tower of Ivory,” “Tower of David,” 
“House of Gold,’ “Ark of the Covenant,” “Gate of 
Heaven,” “Morning Star,” and the rest. What symbolism 
could excel this? What poetry could be more picturesquely 
laudatory of Mary, the Mother of God? 


Catholic Action 


Rev. RayMonp J. CAMPION 


Address to the delegates at the ninth biennial convention of the In- 
ternational Federation of Catholic Alumnae. The first part 
of Father Campion’s address appeared in the 
Catnoric Minp of March 8, 1931. 


E have outlined briefly the works of Catholic Action. 

At the start of this paper, the second viewpoint men- 

tioned was the personnel engaged in Catholic Action. They 

are the laity. Pope Pius XI states it clearly when he says 

that Catholic Action means “the participation of the laity 

in the apostolate of the Hierarchy.” This action is lay 

activity, but it is to be carried out under the guidance and 

at the direction of the constituted authority of the Church, 
the Hierarchy. 

The Holy Father visions a vast, world-wide army ac- 
tively engaged in a great offensive, with each individual 
performing the part for which he or she is best suited by 
temperament, education, training, and social position. The 
opportunities exclusive to the laity, where the influence of 
the clergy is scarcely felt, are almost numberless. Con- 
tacts in the office and factory, in social and family gather- 
ings, in clubs and business associations, in finance and in- 
dustrial circles, in trade unions and political organizations 
are almost closed to the clergy, but they are your every- 
day experience. Court work, the various activities of social 
service, such as the Big Sister Movement, Girl Scouts, 
women-in-industry problems, good-citizenship classes among 
recent immigrants, and a host of similar activities, all come 
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within the meaning and scope of the Holy Father’s call to 
enlist in Catholic Action. In all these important and neces- 
sary works the clergy can do scarcely more than direct and 
enlist zealous Catholics. 

The call is issued to the laity. Speaking of their part, 
the Holy Father says: 


Catholic Action consists not merely of the pursuit of personal 
Christian perfection, which is, however, before all others its first and 
greatest end, but it also consists of a true apostolate in which 
Catholics of every social class participate, coming thus to be united 
in thought and action around these centers of sound doctrine and 
multiple social activity, legitimately constituted and, as a result, 
aided and sustained by the authority of the Bishops. 


One of the most important problems before the Church 
in our country today is the formation of Catholic lay 
leaders. They have to be men and women of intelligence 
and sacrifice, willing to exert themselves for the cause. 
They should seek neither profit nor advancement for their 
work. Their reward must be the reward that Jesus Christ 
offers. For this great vocation they must work at their 
own personal sanctification, which the Holy Father de- 
clares to be the first end of Catholic Action. Certainly no 
woman can take a whole-hearted interest in the works of the 
Church who does not attempt to put into operation in her 
own life the teachings of faith. Briefly we have to practise 
the great law of love of God and neighbor, for this is the 
essence of Christian perfection. In our country the lay- 
women’s retreat movement, which is an expression of Cath- 
olic Action, has had a vigorous growth. Here in the quiet 
retirement of retreat the Holy Spirit speaks to the soul and 
inspires great thoughts that flower into splendid works of 
zeal. 

Where will the Church find able leaders? They will 
come chiefly from Catholic high schools and colleges. In 
many of the schools at this time there is a definite move- 
ment to impart specific instruction in Catholic lay leader- 
ship. The class in religion not only includes careful in- 
struction in doctrine and practice, but it emphasizes those 
cultural, economic, and social problems for the solution of 
which the Church has a well-defined program. The Cath- 
olic press, the social principles proclaimed by the Popes, 
the beautiful liturgy of the Church, the far-reaching action 
of mercy of the Church, are some of the subjects now intro- 
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duced into the curriculum which we hope will bear more 
abundant fruit for outstanding lay leadership. 

In the world at large, training of Catholic lay leaders is 
continually going on. One of the most effective means to- 
wards that end is the study club. Small select groups 
gather together for the systematic study of art, literature, 
music, social problems, citizenship, and charitable works. 
Each one of these clubs is a center which radiates Catholic 
thought and Catholic Action throughout the spheres in 
which the members move. Their knowledge and intelligent 
interpretation of the Church’s attitude on the questions of 
the day makes them natural leaders to whom others look 
for light and guidance. The National Catholic Welfare 
Conference has published a whole series of study-club out- 
lines that cover a wide range of topics. Each gives the 
Catholic position on the topics it treats, and directs the 
way to further reading and sources of information. 

The ideals that Catholic Action seeks to propagate are 
so lofty that they ought to enlist the active cooperation of 
intelligent Catholic laity. Actuated by the high motive of 
love of God and of neighbor, a group of well-informed lay- 
women would surely be a well-nigh irresistible force for 
good in the community. Catholic Action contemplates the 
employment of trained men and women. It issues a call 
for the enlistment of small, serious groups of laymen and 
laywomen who will club together for study, discussion, and 
reflection. Given a sufficient number of such groups, lead- 
ers will come forward to take hold of the situation, leaders 
whose influence will be widely felt. 

The most important element in Catholic Action is the 
laity who compose it. They have to give themselves whole- 
heartedly and unreservedly to the cause. They are to work 
under the direction of the Hierarchy, for this is the pri- 
mary idea of Catholic Action. It is an army under the 
guidance of the clergy. Every army has its board of 
strategy or staff working in close coordination with a lead- 
ing spirit at its head. The head cannot possibly give his 
orders to the individual soldiers that make up his army. 
He cannot know them but he has a staff of leaders whom 
he knows and to whom he intrusts the execution of the 
main plan. Catholic lay leaders are the members of the 
staff that the Holy Father is endeavoring to enlist in the 
cause of advancing the Kingdom of Christ. 
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Here, then, is an immense field for the members of your 
Federation. Really, you have no choice in the matter. The 
Holy Father has issued an order, not merely an invitation. 
He puts the responsibility squarely on your shoulders to be- 
come doers. He tells you that there are many fields for 
your talents and energies, and commands you to enter them 
under the guidance of the Hierarchy. He is not speaking 
directly to the clergy. Sometimes even well-educated 
Catholics blame the clergy for our lack of influence. They 
go further and declare that the clergy will not allow them 
to play an active part in the works of the Church. But 
there is no place in Catholic Action for such complaints. 
This action is not confined to the pastoral or parochial min- 
istry. It includes, as we have tried to point out, all those 
innumerable works related to the ministry and in which the 
Church is inevitably bound to take part. The Holy Fa- 
ther, by his many utterances, seeks to get beyond these 
complaints and directly in touch with you. He is speaking 
to you. As he says, and as you realize, the beneficent in- 
fluence of the Catholic Faith will never reach into every 
section of this country unless you respond to the rallying 
cry Catholic Action and dare to do battle for the cause. 

The Catholic spirit is all-prevading. It enters all de- 
partments of human activity. Animated by that spirit, 
laywomen will try to bring Catholic truth and doctrine into 
whatever field of human activity they are engaged. This is 
the goal set for us. The Holy Father has spoken to you. 
It is your part to dare to answer and to take your place in 
the army of Catholic Action. 





